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ABSTRACT 

The California Education sunimit, which brought 
together some 300 individuals representing major groups driving 
California education reforni (teachers, principals, superintendents, 
parents, students, school board members, business leaders, and 
community memlDers) , was called for two reasons: (1) to begin 
developing a consensus, or game plan for the 1990s, regarding the 
next steps to upgrade California schools j and (2) to reflect on 
participants' experience and identify elements that would ensure the 
success of any forthcoming national efforts. Participants agreed on 
fundamental goals, beginning with the premise that more students must 
be educated to higher levels than ever before • At least 25 percent of 
students entering high school should z.rn a bachelor *s degree, 
another 25 percent should earn an associate degree xrom a community 
college, and at least 40 percent should make a successful school/work 
transition, thus reducing the dropout rate by 10 percent. To 
accomplish these goals, more students laust read# write, compute, 
commimicate, and think at higher levels. Schools must teach a 
thinking curriculum, so -hat students become active leariiers, develop 
real understanding of fundamental concepts and ideas, and apply 
knowledcf^ creatively. The key strategies emerging from group 
discussions included the following: (l) increasing accountability and 
improving assessment! (2) enhancing the curriculum; (3) improving 
high school transitions? (4) improving adult literacy; (5) organizing 
more effective services for children, youth, and faniilies at risk; 
(6) restructuring to improve student performance; and (7) improving 
teacher preparation and recruitments (MLH) 
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Executive Summary 



At th© national education summtt fn September 1^, the Presidmit and the nation's governors issued 
a series of challenges to the educationa! community. To respond to these challenges, some 300 
individuals representing the niajor groups driving CalSomia education reform-teachers, principals, 
supeniitendonts, parents, ^dents, school board members, legl^ators, business leaders, and 
community members-met in Sacramento on Deeamt^ 12-13. 1989. 

During the l^s m all worked hard to Imp^ve stiKJent performance, and our effort? are ^ying off. 
By any of stendards, we have made substantial pmgress in our schods. Hcwever, California 
educators are also acun!y aware that we stBI have a long way to go to prepare our rapklly growing 
and diverse student body for the ncrcasingly demanding job market and to InstHI in our students 
strong dfemcHjratfc and ethlc^ N^ues. 

The Califcmla Education Summit: Meeting the Challenge, Uie Schools Respond was called for two 
principal reasons: 

* To begin the prt^^ess of developing a consensus~a ganie ^an lor the I990s--on the next 
steps we should take in California to upgrade the schools; and 

* To reflect on our experience and Identify those elements which vwuid increase the chances of 
success in any forthcoming national efforts. 

We started tfre education summit with fundamental agreement on our goals - i state and a nation. 
These goals, once controversial and widely debated, are now generally acce id as the foundation of 
our reform efforts. We began with the premise that more of our students must be educat«i to higher 
iev^s than ever before. For example, at least 25% erf tho'^e studen s who initfeilly enter high school 
should earn a bachelor's degree: another 25% should ©am an associate degree from a community 
college; and at least 40% should make a successful transition from school to work, thus reduc ng the 
dropout rale to under l D%. 

There was also overall agreement that to reach these goals, more of our students must read, write, 
cofiipute. communteate, and think at higher levds; and that to reach these higher levels wy ,:sedi to 
teach a thinking cuniculum so that i,tudents become active laamers. develop real understanding of 
fundamental concepts and Ideas, and apply knowledge creatively. These principles are currently 
reflected In the Cclifomia framework s. 

What we addressed at the summit was h€w best to reach these lofty ideals-whai we should keep, 
what we should build on, and wtiai we should change in assessment and accountability, staff 
development, team building and reorganization at the schod site and district levels, teacher 
preparation, and strategies to help children and adults at risk. 

What implennentation strategies should we pursue to further our Improvement efforts? The seven 
groups at the summit were charged vMh answor'ng that question. Each summit participant was 
assigned to one of these groups and the subjects addressed reflected those highlighted at the 
ijatlonal education summit. The key strategies that emerged from the group discussions Included the 
following: 



increasing Accountability and Improving Assessment 

Develop a more comprehensive accountability system, including more substantive information about 
those students not going on to postsecondary education. 
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Develop more comprehmBivB inc&ntiye systems to recognize top f^rformance and significant growth, 
as well as to Identify chronic low pefformance. 

Improve staff development for local school fiscal officers, concentrating on development of fiscal 
pdlcy teams ami Invc^ng Information technology. 

Improve local findncial management aeclsiorhmaking by expar^lng the use of Informatfon technology, 
reducing the papenArork burden, ar^ sharing data concerning resource allocation choices. 

Eliminate multiple ch^^ce fes/s In fever of performance-based assessment, a type of assessment \n 
which students are called upon to write, make oral presentations, and solve real-worid problems. 

Demlofj and use powerful end-i^-course examinatiorw, like the Golden State Exam, which drive 
Important improven ants in schod curricula. 



Enhancing the Curriculum 

Improve assessment and develop performance starKiards to get a clear picture of what students 
know and can do ami to set targets for ^udent performance- 
Enhance prt^essional c/eve/opmenf, extending the contracted school year by at least 15 days so that 
teachers have the time and structure in which to think, frfan, and collaborate with their colleagues. 

Develop better instruct jnal materials tc reflect the t^t thinking in each discipline. 

Hestructure the leaching profession, broadening the teacher's role to Include peer coaching and 
mentoring, as well as developing and utilizing teacher-leaders to help imf^ement reforms. 



Improving High School Transitions 

Provide all students a rigorous, sophistica*Bd core curriculum to obtain necessary skills, knowledge, 
and values to maximize their options after graduation. 

Increase the number of students who enroll in, and earn a bachelor's degree from four-year colleges 
and universities to 25% of those students who initially enter high schooL 

Increase th^ number of students who enroll in, and receive an associate degree from, a community 
college io at least 25% of the students wiio initially enter high schooL 

IncreaLm the number of students who transition to work with skills that enable success to 40% of the 
students w^o enter high schooL 

Reduce the number of entering high school students who drop out from the current 22% to under 
10%. 



Improving Adult Literacy 

Decrease adult Illiteracy by 5% per year for each of the ne)(t 10 years, so that the illiterate adult 
population can compete in the work place, understand and function In our democracy, and enrich the 
quality of their lives. 
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Forge a boid parUmrship among providers and thosQ who ne^d iitBracy skills to meet future 
challB ges, coordinating reglonalty all puUte and private sector resources to Tieet fi^lorlty needs. 

Pro\M0 adequate roBOurcm to reducB adult lilitBrac^, removing current funding restrictions and 
encouraging the Infusion of private sector resources. 

Dmnand fadera/ rocognition and support because ttie level of adult litetp.ey in the United States Is a 
national crtsls. 



Oraanizing More Effective Services for Children, Youth, and Families At Risk 

Prmfmi studems from fceccmi/Vig at-risk thrcmgh prermtal care, parenting ^iicatfon, aarly Intervention 
for infants at risk, preschool programs, ar^ befcH'e- and after-school chwu care. 

frwoh/e parmts atKi prov/tfe s^^iporf for thB honm to Mp b onk ttie cycle erf poverty and dependency. 

Enhance community' co/Zadoral/on and dBlixmry of corrtprBhensiye sen^/ces, focusing on schools as the 
hub of services and using mandates, rewards, or penalties to mc^ivate j^rtteipation. 

Coordinate educational prt^rams, espBcially categorical programs, providing programmatic flexibility 
^ere schools and districts demonstrate high levels of student achievement. 



Restructuring to Improve Student Performance 

Focus restructurlrfg effort on students, with districts arKf schools developing a clear vision of what it 
take«=^ to improve student performance. 

Engage in long-range strategic planning. 

Involve teachers in restructuring, providing them time to focus their skills, knowledge, and expertise 
on the task of delivering a rich, thinking curriculum successfully to diverse students. 

Increase service orientation, flexibility, arxf accountability, and relax rules and regulations that impede 
schools' efforts to organize to improve stixJent performance. 

Modify assessment practices, focusing on the new thinking, problem-solving curriculum. 



Improving Teacher Preparation and Recruitment 

E)qmnd teacher recruitment to target minority Individuals, encourage mid-career entrance Into 
teaching, and provide incentives to keep outstanding teachers in the profession. 

Improve teacher preparation by enhancing fleW experience prior to credentialing and upgrading the 
status of teacher preparation within higher education. 

Improve teacher induction, retention, and asBBSsment by creating an organized systematic, statewide 
process to support new teachers and assess of their competencies. 
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Enhance professiomi dm'elQpment expanding the t^char work year to allow for mors staff 
development, providing teachsrs opportunlltes to expand their rdes. and restructuring the salary 
scfitKJul® to recognize Increases in responslbfllttes and comp«^8nce. 

Improm edminlstmtor cr^entiallng and tmining to frtcrease emphasis on curriculum and Instructton*;' 
leadership and providing ongoing professional davelc^jfnent. 

Th©s© and other recommendations are discussed In the fdlowing ^even workir^ group reports. The 
ducuinent aso contains State Supsrintendent <^ PuWIn Instruction Bill Konlg's Ifitroductory material 
v^teh h^ped set thf* sunnimlt's tone and structure. FifBRy, this dranimsnt contains an alpihabetlcal 
listing summit participants. California £ducaii<m Summit Background Papers, a vdume to 
accompany this r^ocument. Includes the inltiai background InfcHmation ^ch working group received, 
in addition to the keynote address delivered by Dr. Diane Ravitch, Professor ^ History. Columbia 
University. 

A ^rfdecrtape was made of portions erf Superintendent Honig's openirKj address to the summit 
participants and the groups' presentatiws of the final recommendations. Copies of the vkJeotape 
were sup^ied to every school and district. 

While we have general agreement on the future direction of our educational reform efforts, further 
progress will depend on educators' creative abilities to adapt these fieneral ideas to the specific 
realities at their schods and districts. We hope that the materials generated from tne summit will 
spade local discussion and planning regarding the next steps we need to take in our reform 
movement. Working together we will be able to m^jt the challenges facing education in the lP90s 
and beyond. 




What Happens After We Set National Performance Goals? 



by 

Bill HfmiQ 

StBtB Superintet^ent of Fubiic Instruction 

FoSlowfng his national educatton symmit. Presld@fit Bush was wW^y hailed for focusing needed 
attention on th® questfon educatto ial qtality and for breaking new ground In establishing national 
F«fformance goals. WhHe tha response of commentators vms favoraWe, many observers followed up 

the key question: Wfmt strategies should wb pursue to gim us a reasomble shot at reacMng 
thorn Sfoafe? 

The obvioi^ appn^ch woi^ be to ImpiefT^t a comprehensive reform strategy based on those 
school districts or states which f^ve sua^sfully Improved perfomiance and encourage or require 
that others do what they did. As the President prodalmed, this strategy would Invdw setting national 
perfomiance teirgets for the year 2C^. 

But a successful appRMich wouSd also require much more. It would requira educators to defirw 
sp^lfteaHy the kind erf mathematics, science, history, and literature, ac mA\ as the reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening skis ^udents must l^m if ^ nation Is to compete internationally. It would 
necessitate determlnit^ the best wa^ to teach each sut^ect to a diverse student population, it would 
mean developing better tesiing to see tf students have aerially learned thfe strengthened currici^um, 
undertaking heavy Investment to Mng teachers up to spei^. and giving educators the necessary 
techndogteal tods to improve their pnxluctivity. Finaiiy. tliis strategy woirid provide planning and 
Implementation grants to schods and dli^rtets to translate these Ideas Into reality, making needed 
structural changes In our schcKrfs to move from a rule-driven system to a performance-based one. 

Some of these ideas can be achieve by altering pdictes. some by changing the way schools and 
districts do business, and some by providing an infusion of developmental capital. But similar 
comprehensive strategies worked wfien this nation decided to put an astronaut on the moon, win 
World War II, and eradicate pdio, and there Is no reason why they will not work now. 

Incredibly, Fuch a comfr»onsense, pragmatic apprc^ch has not been taken seriously by this country's 
Intellectup! and political leadership. Our leaders are In the grip of a crippling negative conventional 
wisdom which prevents them from understanding schools and the most obvtous strategies to Improve 
them. 

The conventional wisdom on American education goes something like this: In 1983 A Nation at Risk 
was published, warning this nation of impending economic and social catastrophe if we dl' not 
improve the quality erf education and dose the lap between American students and students In the 
rest £rf the developed wo/Id. Since then som<> noises were made about reforms, states pumped a 
huge amount of new money into schools, but nothing really happened. Either educators were 
unwilling or unable to respond effectively. Student perfonnance improved marginally, If at all. 
Consequently, putting more money Into this failed systen. is a waste. Conclusion: Blow up the 
public school system and start over; design reforms on the margins, such as choice or merit schools; 
or ignore the problem as too intractable. 

But what if the conventional wisdom is dead wrong, not aboil the gap between our students' 
performance and the rest of the world, but about the ability of mj? public schools to respond to this 
challenge effectively? What if many educators did implement the ideas of A Nation at Risk, with the 
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result that student perfofmance nationally over the past six years has fmproved steadBy and 
significamly? What If, In soma states ard school districts, progress has been much greater than 
during the last spurt ^ edycattonal Improvent^t In iha lata 1950s and early I9^s after S^tnlk? 
Further, what If educators are just as willing as the business community and politlcfans to conimlt to 
tadlml changes in how schods of^rat© to quicken the pace d fBfomi? Finally, what If supporting 
the right mbc of educational vision; performance standards; ami investments In teacher training, 
techndogy, and team buHdIng would ptc^uce further significant lmproveiT^nts--a case of targeting 
developmental capital lO a willing and abte cadre of edu^tlonal reformers? 

Obviously, ff the conventkmal wtedom is flawed and hinders us from building on the successful efforts 
of the past ^ years, we may miss a once-ln-a-lifetime opjxjrtunity to create a worid-dass school 
system. By grasping at more sopeffidal sirategten, we may miss the chance to acc^erate the pace 
of those refmms already producing results, f happen So support public school chofce. merit sehocls, 
and alternative certification but to think these Ideas, by themselves, will transform American ^ucation 
Is a pipe dream. 

IMPRESSIVE GAINS POSTED 

Well, surprlsel The conventional wisdom Is comi^etely at odds with the facts. Keep an open mind 
and consider the following: 

!n Calif omla, from 1^ to 1988, 12th grade test scores improved am whole grade equivalent in 
matJiematics and one-half gmde in reading. For three-quarters of a million junior high school 
students, the gains were even more Impressive. We devised new, rigorous 8th grade tests in science, 
history, writing, maitiematlcs, and riding. In just three years, from 1986 to 1989, 8th graders have 
improved an average of one-half grade for all subjects. These results mean that California's fth and 
8th graders grew two and one-half years vei^s the normal two years - a 25% increase in 
perfornmnce or 8% per y^r. This Increase Is a better record than the much heralded 4% per year 
manirfacturing gains of the past few years. Since real per pupU expenditures were approximately flat 
during the past three years, school productivity gains easily surpassed the annual grcMth post^ by 
industry. 

Another way of gauging the magnitude of these Improvements is to consider that the average 
Japanese 8th grader was approximately two years ahead of the American 8th grader In mathematics 
In 1986. We shaved 25% off that g^p In three years. One decade mora of progress at this rate and 
we wMI have caught up with the Japanese, assuming a static target, which Is a reasonable assumption 
since most analysts brieve that the Japanese wi f>ava prcA^iems sustaining current performance 
levels. For those skeptical of the accuracy of California's test data. California uses a matrix sample 
and effective lest security. (Dr. John Canndl, a well-known critic of testing, points to California as an 
example of how to conduct a fair assessment.) 

A second impressive statistic Is tha number of average students who now take hartiBr coursec? 
compared to five years ago. In Califomia, out of a senior cl^ss of ?50.000. 50,000 additional seniors 
now take a third year of sciencr; and over 40,000 more take a fourth yeai of English, and a similar 
number a thlro year of math. 

For cdlege-dound students comparable Improvements teve occurred. The pool of seniors from 
which we draw most of our professional and business talent-thosa who score above 4F>u on the 
verbal portbn of the Scholastic Aptitude Test and those who score above 500 on the mautematics 
portion-has cjrown 28% in verbal and 32% in mathematics from 1983 to 1988 or be ar than 5% per 
year. Fifty thousand seniors out of 250,000 now reach tht^se levels. The pool scoring above 600 on 
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th© verbal or 600 on the mathematics tests has dona even better-ths mathematics pod has increased 
42% and the verbal poo! by 36%. 

You may womJei- vs/hy you ksep hearing that SAT scores are stalled. When more students take ths 
test, test takers represent a less elite group artd average scores drop In the past five years, an 
additional 13% have taken this test; n»easurfng the poo5 of those who score above specific 
perforrnance leveJs neutralizes the penalty for encouraging more students to take the test. 

Furthermore, in California these gains have been made despite a pronounced demographic shift In 
test takers. During the past five years, ethnic minority test takers have Increased from 35% of the 
total to 45% (minorities comprise 25% of test takers natlonafly and these numters are also growing). 
Since black students score 2<XJ combined reading and mathematics points below white students, 
Hispanic students 150 points b^ow, and Asian-American students &^ points belov^, more minorities 
taking tha test will usually decrease scores. This phenomenon results In the seemingly paradoxical 
situation v^ich occurred in California this year: combing scores went down two points but each 
ma/of ethnic grcmp's scorns went up. 

In this state, blacks, Asian-Americans, Hispanics, and whites comprise 971'o of all SAT takers. Last 
year, scores for black students increased six points, Asian-Amerteans and whii j-; went up five points, 
and Hispanics went up two points. Since 1984 black students' scores are u;.> ■) points. Asian- 
American and while students' scores grew 16 points, and Hispanic students' scores expanded 12 
points, while the state average increased only nine points. 

There are other good signs for college-bound students. The number of Advanced Placement courses, 
those rigorous classes made famous In the movie Stand and Deliver, taken and passed during the 
past five years has more than doubled to 52.000 out of a class of 250.000 seniors. Finally, the 

numtier of students who complete the A-F course requirements for admission to the University of 
California has grown. 

At the other end of the student spectrum In California, the dropout rate has shrunk 15% in the past 
three years from 26% to 22%. 

These Improvements have occurred even though California schools have had to (1) accommodate an 
annual enrollmer.t growth of 140,000 students a year-almost as great as the growth that occurred 
during the baby boom after tha second wort • war and (2) deal with deteriorating social conditions. 
The number of youngsters living In poverty has doubled sif^ce 1979 In our state to 1.8 million during 
the 1580s; similariy. the number of students who dki not speak English as a primary language and 
who are still classified as limited-English-proficient doubled to one out of six. 

Nor are these good-news results limited to California. Nationwide, a recent U.S. Department of 
Education report found that the pool of dropouts iias shrunk by one-third since 1979 and that black 
dropout rates are virtually comparable to whites. Furthermore, neariy one-half of the dropouts 
eventually graduated or received a graduation equivalent. 

Nationally, the talent pod of college-bound students who scored above 450 on the verbal or 500 on 
the mathematics portion of the SAT grew neariy 15% in five years; scores £Dova 600 have grown 23% 
Irt both verbal and mathematics. Some ccjnmentators argue that even though there has been sonie 
improvement In the past six years, combined verbal and mathematics scores are still 77 points below 
what they were In 1963. Actually, one can rnaka a good argument that schools are performing just 
about the way they did in 1963. In that year only 16% of the graduating class took the test; in 1989, 
40% did. According to recent research on adjusting SAT scores for the percentage of students taking 
the test, a 1% Increase in test takers will lower combined scores two points. Thus, two-thirds of the 
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77 point gap ?s a resist of a significantly gtmtm perc^entage erf test takers. The remainder is more 
ttian accounted for by demographic changes In the te^ takers. As conflrmatlon, w^^er^ the PSAT (a 
shorter verskMi of SAT) was given to a r^resentatlv© samf^e of 1 1th graders In 1960. 1966, 1974 and 

vert)^ and mathematics scores \m@ ^We. Of cmjrse, being where we were 19S3 5s not 
gocxJ enough for the realities the l^s. 

Further ^rtdence <rf Improvement for the cnHege-bour^ Is that Advanced Placement courses taken 
have nearly dcHibled sin(^ 1^. Recent reports have als") sh<^sm that nationwide a)il^-golng rates 
have Incr^sed to an ali-tlme htgh <^ 59% i»o from 51% In t9^. Th^ number of ^ngsters taking 
the more demanding cunfcidum, sugg^ed by A Nation at Risk (l.a, four years erf English; three 
y^rs of scKJIal studies, science, ard mathemattes; and tv«3 y^rs of fcwelgn languages) has more than 
doutted between 1^ to 1^7 from 13% to 29% ol high schcx^ graduates. In sconce, the njmber 
of grmluates taking chemistry grew 45% to nearly 1 out of 2 students, and the number taking physics 
®q}anded 44% to 1 out of 5 ^udents. 

On the achhvement front, the National Assocfetion of Educatfonal Progress (NAEP) found that In 1988 
virtudly 100% of 17-year-okjs reacfied the tm basic reading levels. NAEP also found that the 
number di 17-^r-dds who dW mt reach tl^ third or Intermediate lev^ decline 27% from 1980 to 
1988 to only 14% of students. The number d students who r^d at an "adept" level necessary for 
advanced techndoglcal jobs (the fourth or next-to-hlglrest level) Increase from 38.5% in 195K) to 
41.8% In 1^. Problems app^red at the advanced level in reading, for 13-y^r-oids. and in writlr>g. 

In mathematk:s. virti^ly 100% of 17-year-olds r^ched the fir^ three levels, and the number able to 
handle moderately complex proWen^ (the fourth level) grmv from 48.3% In 1982 to 58.7% In 1^-a 
22% Increase. In science, from 1^ to 1988, the number of 17-year-old students who dki rot reach 
the third ability level shrunk from 24% to 14%, and those who reached the fourth level grew from 
37.5% to 44.6%, or a 19% bCK5St. Students who reached top levels in mathematics grew 20% and In 
science grew 14%, although oftiy a few students r^chesd these g(^s (6 5% in mathematics and 8.2% 
In science). These results were achieved evw though the number of ^udents still In schod grew by 
9% as dropout rates fell. 

Some indlN^ial states wriitoh have tested youngsters during the past years confirm the same pattern 
of signifk^ant growth In student achievement. For example, Iowa nas tested students since the 1940s. 
At the elementary levels students have recCT. ered all the leases since 1963 and are now substantially 
above those levels. Eleventh graders have increased thwir performance during the past y iars and art 
rKJw scoring equal to students In 1^. A recent article by John Bishop erf Corrtell University In the 
March 1989 American Economics flev/ew produced evidence to denronstrate that the recent rate of 
growth In student achievement Is as great or greater now than during the last great spurt of growth 
after Sputnik. 

Michigan instituted a proflclency performance test In reading fo. fourth graders In 1975. Originally 
38% passed. Last year 87% pass^. A test given in Irtdiana to 11th graders in 1986 under the exact 
condittons that the test was given In 1944 found students scoring at the same level in the 11th grade 
even though students In 19^ were on the average one year younger. In other words students 
actually Improved a full grade level. Given the substantially higher dropout rate in 1944, these res'jlts 
are even more Impressive, 

STfV^TEGIES THAT WORK 

Of course, the crucia! question should be wfmt caused these gains? California's experience may 
shed some light on what It takes for a successful reform strategy. Some elements of our strategy are 
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bafng addressed natSonalfy, but what we dW was much more sofrfilsticated and r^at^ to the reality 
of schools and teachers tl^n what is curre itiy undm discussion as reform. 

Rrst and foremost, a reform strategy must fc^ comprehensive arni spring from what needs to be 
teamed and how best to t^ch ft- We work^ hard Jn CaS^omfa to obtain a&^Bement that our youth 
needed a more denmnding curricyum. The ability to abstract, conc^tuallze, and problem solve Is 
bacomlr^ Increasingly fmportant-even fw traditiorMtty Uue-ccrflar jobs. Production \\m work now 
demands statistic^ analysis and high level t^m woric ar^l commurri<^ti<Ki skills. The disciplines of 
nmthenratics, science, writing, hi^ory, Ifterature, health, ami fine arts bew^me the best vehWes to 
teach the^ h^har level skBIs and ap^led academics (|»x^em sdving); atxi CK)op^tivd i^ming 
becomes crucial in reinforcing tirese abflitles. The same instructional strategies apply to prefi^ring 
thM<lng citizens umlerstand democracy arnl Its vrays artd fjossess the v^om ar^ character to 
totalize on tl^ freedom gSv^ them. 

It took years of heavy !ot>bying but this philosophy, whkth otk^ was an extremist fKisttbn, has now 
becc^ne vM^y accepted among educators. Our slogan: all ^udents can ieam. Our meaning: 
virti^lly ali chfidren can feam to think, understand demcK^racy and the culture around them, ard 
become prepared for the changing Job market. Our chMdren can Ieam to be smart and learn to be 
good. 

SecofKl, using axperts Jn each field, we deflnaJ the kind of curriculum and instructkm necessary to 
reach these higher goals-in riding, literature, writing, language skills, science, mathematics, history, 
foreign language, vocalk>nal ^ucation, health, and f^ysit^l education. We obtained consensus by 
Ifwdvlng large numbers of teachei^ ar^i educatc^s witfwut ^tering down ffie bfte of r^orm. These 
agreements were embodied in our state ft^mework and cusrlcular gukies which are widely available 
and used. These guki^ines are sufficientiy praise to have a definite point of view (e.g., reading 
instruction should include literature boc^s, and social stodles should im hi^ory-t^sed and kiea- 
driven), but open enough for teachers to figure out how best to organize Instruction. The documents 
are also consistent with national reform efforts in each discipline, and many have won nationwide 
acdalm. 

Th?rd, we changed our state tests to reflect this more demanding curriculum. We now lest in science 
and history, evaluate writing samples, and assess for higher levels of understanding in reading and 
mathematics. We also instituted an accountability system which set specific targets for the state and 
gave each school and district information on haw ft was doing in reaching those targes. We 
publicize tfie results annuaMy. Over 700 erf our b^ schools have received Distinguished School 
Awards given at a pie^iou^ lundieon sponsor^ by some erf educatkm's Ixjcin^ friends. 
Interestln^y, only two-thirds erf Califomte schocrfs has^ made progress; one-third are doing no better 
than five year^ ago. (No, it Is not just suburt>an schods which have Improved. Winners and losers 
are distributed among njral, urban, and syburt>an schocrfs.) 

Fourth, we dev^oped sf»cffte mplementatlon strategies in ^ch curricular area to get the word out 
on what the changes were and why. For exam|:^e, in shifting to a more literature-based English 
curriculum, we dev^of^ comprehensive training through the UCLA Literature Project and numerous 
documents to sup{K:^rt our efforts. 

Fifth, and crucial to the success of the whde enterprise, a tremendous effort was made to get local 
sch<Krf superintendents and board members to buy into the vision ar^ strategies of reform and, most 
Importantly, d^^ote substantial dollars during tight fiscal tin^ to staff development. Many in the 
cor|x>rate wcrtd are now saying that investment In their emj^oyees Is the most critical factor in 
meeting worid vkje competition and continuing productivity growth. What technology introduction was 
to the 197Cs ciod I^Os, staff development will to the 1390s. Can you imagine IBM c Apple 
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attempting to s^l a new pfxxluct wfthoyt training its salespeo^e or the Air Force allowing pilots to fly 
without heavy Investments In training? Tm cmo^ ^ems absufid. Yet, in many pdilteal circles Ifie 
obv^s refCOTn strategy of heavy Investmer^t In tochers to acquaint them with the improvements in 
each dIsclpHrte smacks of a bocndoggle. The hard reality Is that without thai Investment, large scale 
Improvements will no! c " r.. 

Cun-ently, schods devote f athetlcaily few resources to staff dev^opmcnt, and ^ucatic^ remains one 
of the lowest capftateed enterprises In the country. In California we designed mathematics, history, 
writing, literature, science, artd fine arts training consistent with our revamp^ curriculym. The 
training, which Indited specific coufBes and fdlow-through t^ck to the schod lev^, has had a 
pc^erfii effect. Urrfortunately, because <^ low levels of funding oftiy a srmll fractton of teachers has 
been able to i^rticlpate. Sadly, we turn away thousands eager teachers each year from literature, 
history, or mathematics summer training because of limited funds. We have made a modest start in 
California In Investing in our teachers. Just imagine vA\at woidd happen If we were able to Involve 
our whole teacher corps. 

Sbcth, California sp^s nearly $300 mHli<^ a year for site planning and implementation through our 
Schod Improvement Prc^ram. This effort provides resources for teachers and principals, with the 
community's advtee, to take the general refonn kJeas and devise f pacific strategies for that particular 
schod. 

Seventh, we designed and Implemented specific slrategies aimed at improving the quality of 
instructtonal materials (four years ago California rejected all mathematics books), enhancing leadership 
of principals and superintendents (we are training over 3.000 principals in how to imprfement the vision 
of reform In their schods), and invoMr^ parents {vie entered a partnership with the Quality Education 
Project which has trained neariy 200,000 parents ar^l their children's tochers In the state's lowest 
socioeconomic areas about how to a>operBte In helpir^ their children learn). We formed a strong 
working relationship with the buslne^ community, higher educatton, and law enforcement; and we 
have initiated hundreds partnership programs. Finally, we are revamping each special program, 
such as vocational education, bilingual education, and programs for the chBdren at risk of felling, to 
assure that these programs will help accomplish the overall reform objectives. We also embarked on 
a multi-million dollar program of technology Introduction. 

How the cumulative effect of these initiatives can produce Impressive gains can be seen deariy in our 
three-year experience with junior high reform, fn 1985, when it was appaient that 8th grade 
performance was lagging, we produced a repwt, Caught in the Middle, wWch called for strengthening 
academics along the lines suggested t tf^ C^ifomla frameworks, kK:reaslng individual attention to 
students, and making organfeationaf wnanges at the schod. This report v^^s enthusiasticalty endorsed 
by educators who knew we were In trouble at those grades. Sul^sequent surveys found almost every 
junior high or middle schod in the state att mpting to implement the report's recommendations. 

To further these efforts, a grant from the Carnegie Corporaticn estaWished a support network of 100 
middle grade schools. We also oi>tained from the legislature and governor $5 million for planning 
grants d $30 per student for one-third d California's juntor high schods (this y^r every junior high 
will receive funds). We strengthened our testing program to cover Vi^riting. science, history, proWem 
sdving in nmthematics, arnJ more demanding reading comprehension. Local districts devoted 
substantial resources to middle grade improvement, especially In staff development; and alignment of 
vision, testing, training, and accountability. 

The comprehensive approach worked better than any of us had expected-^a 25% Increase in 
achievement across the board in just threes years. The critical elements of such massive change 
should provide a sen/iceable blueprint for other efforts: a vision of quality specifically defined; 
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assessment procedures which reinforce that vlstofi; actlvitjes to allow people at schools to work 
through those ideas and pSan ^e-tailor^ responses and organlzattonal changes; massive investments 
In staff development; ami schod and district alignment of curriculum, assessment, and training in a 
coonjinated effort. 

NATIONAL POLICY IMPUCATIONS 

If the conventtonal wl^om Is way base araJ a slgnlfi^nt cadre of educators not orty Is actually 
wSling and able to Improve the schools but also has started to do so, what are the national pdlcy 
Implications? Rrst of all, President Bush can legitlniize tf^ succ^ssfirt strategies that many states and 
districts have used to produce resists. This endorsement will provkie credibility and accelerate the 
pace of reform. 

SecomJIy, the key to success In Improving our schods is for our nattonal leaders to Invest selectively 
In those strategies with a high potential erf leveraging the whole system afKl enhancing existing efforts 
to upgrade education. As usuai the national discussion has been confusing rather than enlightening. 
The Isnue should ndt be reforms versus more rK>ney, as if spending more money Is a reform strategy 
or Inltfeiting high-payoff strategies can be done for free. Some erf the educational reforms which 
worked, such as Initiating accountability systems or changing the structural r\ature erf sdiods, did not 
require extm funds or required only minimal amounts. But some essential ingredients of reform did 
necessitate additional (^pltal. Thus, the issue shoukl be: v^t can the nation buy with additional 
Investments and how much return can we expect for those expenditures? 

There stil! exists wldaspre^ misunderstanding about how to view federal sper^llng. Some spending 
Is pure expenditure determined by fxrfltical dout--transfere from one group of taxpayers to another, 
such as tobacco subsidies, food stamp payments, or behind-the-scenes tax deducttons Inserted in tax 
legislation. Some approprtetlons are In the nature erf Irwestments, such as health res^rch, Head 
Start, or road building. These funds are for ^e good of all and are generally given short shrift. 
Some dollars could be aimed at Improving whole puWk: or private systems arul are In the nature of 
developmental capltaf. Nobody has even given these monies a name; the business community calls 
this type of expenditure "strategic Investments" and that Is what schools need: s^ect^. high-payoff 
Investments which promise to leverage the wtiole system. 

What follows are descriptions of the highest payoff targets of opportunity: goal setting and 
strengthened assessment, staff devdopment» development of technology, restructuring schools, parent 
and business partner^ips, and completing the equity agenda. 

Set Goa/s and Stmngt^sen 4ssessmeftf 

The participants at the President's education summit wisely committed to establishing national goals, 
but this reform strategy needs fleshing out. Perfomiance star^Jards should include Increasing the 
number of senlon. who can read at a technologically adept level from 42% to 60%, use numbers to 
solve moderately complex problems from 51% to 75%, arxJ write an adequate piece of persuasive 
writing from 27% to 50% based on literacy, mathematics, and vwiting scales developed by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Other targets shoukl Include Increasing the 
number of students who attend college and lowering the dropout rate to 10%. 

Setting perfomiance standards, however, is only the first step. National goals must be brought home 
to each school, district, and slate. This task can be accomplished by translating the overall target ?o 
annual terms (to go rem 42% to 60% in 10 years Is about a 2% Improvement a year as a school, 
district, and state goal). If a typical high school has 300 seniors, 120 of whom are at the adept level, 
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the schod must educate another six students a year as Sts share to reach these national goals. 
Restrits ctHild be widely publicized ar^ recc^nitton given for being on target. 

To produce these target numbers for Individual schods, the U.S. D^rtment of Education or the 
NAEP must either equate state tests to the NAEP scales, expand the NAEP samples to every school, 
or emb^ NAEP items In state and loc^ tests. These dmnges require some funds and, In the case 
of changing from sampling to population teeing, a l^fslatlw amertdment. 

In addition, one t« the mo^ powerfi^ le\^rs for educaticmai improvement woi^d be to change national 
and loc^ assessments from mainly midti^e choice, ^K:tui^ recall que^ions to more Cvsay. prc^em 
soMng, and open-ended items. Local assessments should focus more on achlev^iients in the 
disclpllr^ Instead only on a narrow range of basic skfils. Th^e kinds erf tests are used in every 
other country and are nusre in line wtth r^l \ftrar1d performance and vyhat teachers should be doing in 
the da^room. Sc»ne developmental funds wM! be required. Performance assessment costs more 
than current assessment, but the expenditure is well worth It since performance assessment drives 
Instruction ?n the right direction. 

frn^sf C^iftal In Staff Developfmra 

Many bu^esses invest significantly in human resource devdopment, but education training budgets 
have been skimpy and training strategies outmoded. We need to make a limited Investment of fur^ls 
to. 

* Train our existing teachers to teach a more sophisticated curriculum. 

Educators have revamped what we shoukJ be teaching in mathematics, history, writing, 
literature, and science. We know mcM^e about how to teach sophisticated subjects to a 
diverse student body. Crucial to success Is a teacher who knows the material cokl. To 
teach Math A, a course designed to teach ^phlstlcated mathematics to the avemge junk>r 
high schcKJl or high schod student, tochers have to know as much mathemattes as if they 
were teaching Ad\^nced Placement cou^s for honor students. Similarly, to make history 
come alive for our diverse student body or to transmit the key Ideas of demcK^racy, tochers 
must understand the centiBl corw^ts arxi lore of history. To get average ^students tc wrestle 
with the sophisticated ethical, political and personal issues encountered h\ literature, teachers 
must have not only read but ^so ^ught about the book and effectively tailored the author's 
ideas for classroom discusston. 

In California, wo!l<ing with our best teachers and prdessors, we have designed powerful 
training strategies in the subject-matter disciplines. Unfortunately, only a lucky few of our 
teachers have been able to participate. We also need to Incorporate more productive training 
techniques and technologies similar to those used by our major cor|>orattons and other 
government agencies. 

* Improve recruiting, preparing, inducting and certifying teachers. 

We will need two million new tfe^^hers by 19?®; no strategy will Improve our schools' 
performance more than attracting and retaining top-flight teachers. In 1984, only 45% of 
te ichers said they would advise a young person to pursue a career in teaching; t(xiay two- 
thirds say they would. The National Board of Professional Inching Standards will provide 
voluntary taacher certification, and a national teachers corps would encourage talented 
individuals to enter the professfon. 
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* Provide leadership U'oining for principals. 

Only limited resources are curmntly allocated to recruit, s^ect, atid train principals, v^o are 
the key to a Qood schod, 

* Improsm techniod assistance to sc/kk>/ districts. 

The be^ schools are in districts which have effective site sup^rt; yet district effectiveness 
training stfll in its Ir^ncy. 

Dm^ap and frico^^orafd Tea*.^^€^ogy 

The techndogy wHI scK^n exist to give tochers ^te-of-the-art curriculum suj:^50ft. We rwed a 
massive software and training effort to ass!^ instnK^tc^ Cornered to business, educatoi^ use 
techndt^y at a very low ievel. According to the federal OfP^ of T^nology As^s»nent, In 19^ 
there vms only $1,000 (rf capital bahlnrJ ^ch w^er In K* ^ucatlon. This figi^ Is well b^ow the 
average r^f $50»000 per ^p^oyee In ttw general econcwiy c^ween $7,000 to $20,000 for labor- 
intensive sendee Industries. B^use we are asking tochers to teach a more sophisticated 
cuniculLm, we need to po^vlde hlgh*quaitty sdtware Ami draws upm the natk>n's best m!nds to 
supplement regi^ar ciassn^>m instrucUon. For e)»m(^e, we can provide ^ience software that 
presents the highest quality science expedments for eiementafy scliod dassrooms. This massive 
softv^re devek>prT^t project is id^tiy undermken at the federal lev^; although it will take an Initial 
investment of funds, it can pay huge divkJerris. 

RestnK^Wre S^^ioote 

We shoukj unleash educators' talent to tackle v^j^Jty Issu^ and Improve student performance, and 
teachers shoukJ |:»rticipate in creating sua:essft^ laming envircmments. Cun-ently, most teachers 
work in isoiatlon. Over-regulation, f^nclpal ard teacf^ attitudes, and lack d training and time 
prevent faculties from organizing scharfwWe fmprovements. We must agree on standards and how to 
measure them; then we must move oirt of the schc^s' way to ^low teachers arai principals to do 
their jobs. We shouW study communities tf^t are re^ructurlng, encourage districts to replicate 
successful projects, and provkle developmental grants that foster team buikling. 

Encourage Parent and Btmrm^ Pattimships 

If parents assure that their c hBdren do their homework, stay on top <rf their children's performance, 
and read to their children, student attitudes and f^onnance wHI s^oar dramatfcally. Effective parent 
Involvement programs have been developed which cost only $10 to $15 per child. 

There have b^n thousarKis of buslness-schod partnerships, but the most promising ones attempt to 
change the Incentive structure within a high schod. At present, the average youngster who giaduates 
from high schod needs only a diploma. Businesses do not ask for grades or give additioral pay or 
faster employment tracks to students for higher perfornmnce in Ngh schools. Businesses may test for 
hiring, but their criteria are not cl^r to schools, and schools do not Incorporate into the educational 
program the knowledge of where students ^nd in relatbn to those expectations. Consequently, 
most students not going to college do not work that hard In schod. Ju^ think of the change if 
students knew their grades ar^i effort counted. Businesses coidd agree to estati^i^ common 
performance standards and allow schools to assess for them. Comi^nles could rely on tocher 
judgment of quality the way university admlsstons officers do (this Is done in most other countries). 
Sch<x)Is could make achievement information available and build In eariy counseling for students on 
what it takes to get hired and receive higher pay, and how far they have to go to reach hiring 
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standards. Then the schod becomes Its students' partner to get more of them to performance levels 
which pay off. Small dev^opmerital grants could encourage this type of partnership, and this strategy 
could be incorporated In federal training policy and leyl^tlon. 

SimBar approaches can be Inltfated with community colleges by together setting starKfards for entry 
Into specific careers and buBdlng these ^ndards Into educatlCNial programs for youngsters early In 
their high schoc^ mreBts. The new \«>t^llonal education legislation renewal provides some small 
grants for "2 frfus 2" pn^rams (articulating the last two years of high school and the two years of 
community cdlege aiming at a technical degree or its equivalent). 

Comf^eie Uw E^Mty ^enda 

We should fully fund programs for at-risk chHdren and youth; and expand successful programs v/hich 
prevent later failura, such as prer^tal ami neonatal health care, preschod, and coordinated family 
seryrfces. 

MODEL PBOGRAMS 

A perfet^ examine of a successful program made possible by a small Initial inve^ent that 
Incorporates every critical compof^nt trf our effective reform ^rategles Is Project 2000 In the Kern 
Union High School District in Bakersfleld. California. Ford Mc^or Company and several other 
corporations are putting up the initial caplt£d, $400 per student (approximatdy 10% of the state's 
annual per pupH expenditure) for 1(X) students each at four high schools. 

The prefect concentrates on the average chHd, encouraging tfiat student to take more, harder 
academte courses and go to college. Students and parents must commit to trie project. A team of 
four teachers (Eni^ish, science, mathemattes, arid N^ory) at each schod plans the curriculum and 
organizational changes, the princi{:^'s {^rtlclpation; and stays together during the school year 
with the 1(K) ^udents. Teachers have common preparation periods. Each school receives a 
classrcKjm of Macintosh computers, and the program stresses word processing and writing for the 
freshmen. Students are provkled role models and heavy counseling support. Substantial funds are 
provided for staff dev^opment, and tochers tackle the proWems of how to make coinpllcated 
su^ects accessll^e to the average student. 

SimBar projects, such as AVID in San Diego, have doubled or tripled the college-going rates of 
mlnofity youth and comj^et^y transformed their schools' atnujsphere by changing the attitude of 
many prevtously apathetic students The same strategy has wofk^i for potential dropouts In the 
California Partnership Academies program, which has enjoyed substantial success in increasing 
graduatton rates and coiYimunity college attendance. 

As a final example of what we could do If we reached agreement on a few comprehensive refofin 
strategies, let us look at nmthematics achi^ment. The participants at the President's summit 
established a goal of catching up with the rest of the world in mathematics and science. Educators 
agree with that goal. In fact, we now know e)ractly where we go wrong in mathematics Instruction 
and there Is a consensus on what to do about It. The National CouncH of Teachers of Mathematics 
has issued a pm set of standards; the University of Chteago has figured out how to teach these 
complicated standards to the average child; arxl a major texttjook puWIshet has incorporate ttiese 
ideas In new materials. Eighth gradera who have used these books ttave grown four grade levels In 
one year. The University d hicago has analyzed International textbooks and has determined exactly 
where we fell ^ort. We watt me-half year In second grade by delaying Introduction of some 
topics; we review too much at .ne fourth grade; and we flounder in junior high school by assigning 
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too much mvtew and fafllng to cover m^surement and applied prottem-sdvlng. By the 8th grade, 
our studems are two years behind where they shcHiW be. 

We have Initiated a university-sponsored Califwnia Mathematics Prefect which fias designed a 
promising training network and delivered effective training for teams of teachers In successful Ideas, 
metfiods, and materials. So fer orriy 5% of our teachers have been rf^ched. We are ready to go 
statewWe W given the green llg;.*. New Jerry's PRISMS Project fm? Initiated a sJmter ^rategy. If 
our pditic^ i^ers want to improve nrmthematics In^ructlon in this country, we have already devised 
the cunlcuium and implementation strategies. Wimt vm need is a mode^ infusion investment 
capita! for significant training and s!te-lm^ementatl(^ of these p^ans. 

FUNDING 

Currently, we spend approximately $195 bffllon annually on puWIc Kihools. Tw^ve bflllon ddlars of 
this anKJunt comes from the federal budget (1% of the fe^^eral budget). If we toolc just 5% of the 
$135 bikm, $10 bfliion a ^r, and Inve^ed it in the righi activities for five years, m coM 
substantially Improve our schools' productivity AND affect the quality of life and future we?l-being of 
our country. A return worth hundreds of bnilf«ns a year ks not a bad pa^ff for a $10 bilon a year 
investmer^ 

Some argue ttiat we already spend a higher percentage ctf our gross national product on education 
than <«her countries arnj tliat we can fund any need«j Improvements by mailing choices within 
cun-ent e)q;^nditures. As with other terrets of the a»^ntlonal v^^om, these arguments are 
fallacious. The U.S. does not spenu more erf fts GNP on Its prlrrary and secondary education ttian 
other industrial countdes. It sji^tds less. This year, this country will spend an estimated $353 biliion 
on puWlc and private education, K-12 and postseoondary, or aljout 7% erf Its GNP. Of that, we will 
spend ^12 billion or a little tmrn than 4% erf the GNP (m primary and secondary education, 
including operating and capital expenditures. Ninety ono percent, or $195 bflllon, is allocate to 
puWic K-12 education and approximately 9%, or aboirt $17 bflllon, to private K-12 schools. The 
remaining $141 blllf'Mi, or a little less than 3% of the GNP, is spent on cdleges and universities, with 
approximately $93 billion going for public colleges and $49 bllon for private colleges. 

The most recent U.S. Department of Education publication, ttre 1983 Digest of American Education, 
shows that the fc^lowing countries devoted a higher percentage of their GNP to all levels of public 
^ucation than the U.S. figure of 5.5%: Canada (7.7%); Italy and Jai^n (5.7%); Nonsfay (7.0%); 
SwKfen (8.0%), and the USSR (6.6%). Since we devote more re^urces to colleges than othe' 
countries, we p^ace even lower in rank for elementary and secondary educatkDn. A recent rep jrt of 
the Economic Poltey Institute confirms that the United States ranks 14th out of 16 developea countries 
in the percentage of GNP devoted to preschool to 12th grade education. 

HIstorlcaliy, our priority for K-12 schools has ^len drastically. Cun-ently we spend 4.1% of our GNP 
for public and private K-12 education; in 1970 we sf^nt 4.7%. The .6% decline, even after adjusting 
for a 10% drop in student enrollment, would total $10 billion additional a year, more than enough to 
fund needed reforms It we were willing to treat our children the same in 1990 as we did In 1970. 

Ot course, the whole line of reasoning is sf>ecious anyway. If by spending an extra $10 billion you 
cculd get five to six times the Investment back In Improved productivity, comparative percentages of 
GNP fc>ecome irrelevant. 

The second canard, widely believed but easily disproved, is the ctiarge made fay former Education 
Secretary Bill Bennett that the education tjlob \ms siphoned off the bulk of the new money for schools 
and prevented resources from reaching the classroom. The facts: K-12 education is leaner than 
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almo^ every c^her putrilc and private entaipitee In this country. In CaiJfomia, \m Initfated cost 
accxrtjntfng m^ures to d^enmine If the s^^em was ovei -^ministered and to s^rch for targets for 
hnproved ^oduc^Mty. Natlonatty renowned leverage buyout ^x|:mns advi^ us stated that we 
developed more accurate accounting data than the companies they investigaled. 

We ailCM^ed every ^^>er^iture amj p^son In the ^te schoc^ system to a hy^x^h^teal average 
school of &^ stiKt^ts and 52 em^oyees, sp^vdlng ov^ $2 mOlk^. We found only two and one-half 
administrates 1^ t^^hcK^, i.e., a siq:ien4s€My ratio of 20 to 1, lo\^ than every Indu^ except funeral 
parlors. We four^l that 59% oS ^\ rmwiey Is sp^t In the dassrown teac^^rs, aides, arKi books; 
anoth^ 4% Is S|mt kff |Hip9 su^^k^, stK^ as ISsmrbr^ OHins^rs, or specif education resound 
teachere; 19% Is used for transfKKtfrig ohBdren, ^^rfng mesds, and managing proj^fty-effl at 
Qon^eiabiy lower rates corr^raUe ^rvlc^ ^ tiie pris^te sector; 7% Is aiicK;ated for site 
managemani of me prindp^, t\^enths of a vfro-prtncfpal, arKJ two and cme-half secr@tery-clert<s per 
schoc^; 5% Is f m Instructtonal si^3pc»t such as sctoic^ and mathematics specials, lit^ry aides or 
cunicidum supef^^rs; and fin^y 6% is s;^ for general administration whteh Indudes every 
sup^ntendent, a^^nt sup^ntendem, budget ^offic®-, central office secrmary. personnel clerk, arxl 
every expenditure for insurance, 1^1 saivk^ go\^manca, collective bargaining, arKi travel. 

Moreover, since I^S after an In^sion of r^>rm ddlars Into tf^ ^hods, the system Is even leaner. 
There are fewer emj^oyees and administrators pm thousand students now. A year-long study of the 
administration erf Catlfomtei schcx^s ic^ the Comm^kin on Publte SchcK^ Administration arKl 
L^ership corK^uded that edu(^tian already has the t^ d flat rmnagenr^nt that Amertean industry 
Is trying to emulate. {How sdrod adntinlsttators manage fe a different story.) Because vi^ are lean 
does not m^n that swne districts do nc^ have too many ®Jmlnlstrators; that Mm York City prirrclpals 
shotdd keep buikiing tenum; that some ^ucatkHial bureaucrats only krK)w how to say nn; or that 
some kK^i teacher unton does not care a fig ^ reform. Sut ttie charge that the problem v^th 
An^ari^n education Is that the money Is not geiitng to the classroom is rklicufiius. 

CONCLUSION 

The advice ^ucators should giving our national leaders Is clear. We are willing to be .aid 
accountable. We are proud of vrtiat we l^ve accompllsfi^ so far. Yet we know y^e have much 
furtf^r to gOp especially In the ar^s (rf teaching a sophlstk^ted ounlciium to average and at-risk 
youngsters, Initiating brc^er-based testing instead of relying solely on muitif^e choi^, and giving 
teachers ind princlpEris more authority and autonomy while building In consequences for good or bad 
performarK^. 

We are willing to join forces with all ma]or groups in a massive effort to upgrade t a guilty of 
educatton. We are painfully amre that American youngsters do not measure up to stixient 
achievement levels in other courrtrles* arxJ we urKierstand that this country is vuinerabfe if we do not 
prepare many more of our youngsters to higher levels of performaruje. Our piea to our leaders Is to 
be intdiigent enough to rrmke an honest appraisal (rf what has CK^curred In our schods since the 
reform movement was launched. Give us a modicum of respect for what we .^ve accorrviished so 
far ar^ Initiate profwsals whteh build on arxJ enhance the effort alr^y made. We know that not 
every ^hool, district, or even state Is participating in the educatk)nal reform movement. But there 
does exist a wldespr^ cadre of ^ucators who are willing to work cooperatively and Implement 
further reforms whteh. In ten years, will transform our nation's schools Into the worid-clasb system our 
chitetren deserve. 
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Increasing Accountability and Improving Assessment 



Programmatic Accountability 

The changing needs of busine^ the Incr^sed linguistic dlvei^Ity of students, and the dffflculrles 
faced by disadventeiged students pose com^ex chaliangas for our ^hocrfs. Cairomia's accounlabfllty 
progrem Is one component of a comprehensh^ school refor^n ^orl designed to me^t these 
challenge VVhen Irkifcatom schod j^rformance are used In a pur^sefiri. Integrated, and 
comprehensive accountebftity program, they function as useful Instruments for Implementing and 
guiding educational reforms. 

Develop a more amprmm^ve accoun^lHy sy^sm: 

This system wmM provide information m aJl asp^ts of r^orm and focus on a!f students, Including 
those who are boumJ fm the force the community cc^^i^, and the four-^r colleges and 
universltfas. as as tfKise who <M. Gaps In the accountabflfi/ program raise the risk that 
some group of students wi be 1^ behind or that some aspect of schooling will be deficient. The 
r^eeds business and industry are undergoing rapid devefopment i he population of schod children 
is expanding ra^My arKi is bec^mfr^ more diverse ethnically arKi linguistically. To r^ieet these 
challenges and to succ^«l in iKOvidIng all chRdren with high-quality ^^jcation, schods need a 
comprehensive acccsjntaMlty system to help in the planning and Implementation of refomis. 

Develop mom compreh&isive /nnenSwe s^sfems: 

These incentives sfKHdd recognize schools that have met goals ar^J standards and encourage 
Improved performance by schools that chronkrally faM to meet goals and ^andards. Recognition ror 
meeting educational goals is a pc^ent mechanism fc^ encouraging Improved or high^evel 
peiformance. Is also impwtant to recc^nlze that there are still some schools whose students are 
perfofTiiing at unacceptabfy low levels, or who dr<^ out. There are strong economic and moral 
reasom to help such schoc^s provkie high-quality educationaf opportunities for all students. 
Appropriate incentives and assistance for these sch<xrts will encourage reform and improvement. 

Revise Program QtmUfy Revimf and accreditation: 

There should be Increased focus on outcome measures and a coHaborative process in which staff 
review and analyze student work, apply statewide performance standards, and propose program 
strategies. 

Fiscal Accountability 

A fJrong fiscal accountabiifty framework Is a major component of schcoJ accountability generally and 
an Integral part of our overall reform effort. Proposition 98^ , over time, will help provide the 
Investment resources for needed refonns. To ensure the best use of those resources, local fiscal 
management must continue to Improve. 

Systematic Improvement of fiscal accou?\*abHity has been under way for the past several years. 
Financial reporting at all levels Is substantially better. Financially troubled school districts are now 
more readily klentlfied, and mechanisms are in place for dealing fairly and effectively in restoring ihe 
districts to financial health. Future efforts can now focus primarily on Improving financial management 
in all districts, ncrt just those in flriancial jeopardy. 



^ Pass^ by California voters In November 1988. Proposition 98 provides a minimun annual 
funding guarantee for public schools and community colleges based on (1) growth In total 
state general fund r^enues and (2) prior-year state and local allocations to the kindergarten 
through gmde 14 sector, adjusted for enrollment and Inflation. 
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Accountability and Assessment 



improve ^aff dm^pmmii ft^r iocaJ sdm^ #s£^ {0i(^m: 

* Continue to emphasize creating and Imptemertfng fiscal accountability staff develop! nent fof 
board irtembers, suj^mendents, chief business ^fldals, business sen/lces staffs, and site- 
ic?vsl administrators when approfwiat©. 

* Encourage development flsoi! pt^fcy teams {i ®.. board members, superintendent, and chief 
business office) for Ic^ fiscal problem sdving. The team appr<^ch has proven very 
pucc^sW In helping distri*!^ address iMjdg^ deveJopment and long-range financial planning. 
This type of staff development should be expanded to cover new topics. 

* Oeariy kSentify and address specific responsibilities of each member of the fiscal policy team 
through slaff dev^of^rtent. 

* Tailor the content and delivery of staff development to meet the special needs of small, rural 
scho(^ di^rtcts. 

* Create micro-computer tutorials for self-paced staff development. 

* ExpafK? use of teleconferences ar*d videotapes which have proven effective tools for staff 
develc^«nent. 

* Present fls<^ accountability topics as part of ©very major conference held by key statewide 
organlzattons of school officials. 

Improve financial msnagBmerit deciskm-making at the local ievel: 

* Use mico-computer scrftware ic ease tlie burden (rf preparing fiscal reports required by the 
.?tate and to Improve Internal operations. Self-paced tutorials should be wallable to 
accompany the software. 

* Examine financial reporting for small school districts comprehensively to find ways of reducing 
the time and effort required to produce reports. Among the issues to be examined include 
the role county offices of education, tne value of regional data pools for small districts, and 
idpntlfication of new ways to promote con^idallon and unification among small districts. 

* Develop a set of accounting and data collection specifications to provide more unlfonn and 
accurate Infomnatlon for kK^al and ^te4ev^ policy makera Over time, the specifications 
would form the f^sls for a more eictenslve common core of accounting data among all 
districts and county offices of education tn be Implemented systematically, given appropriate 
legislative authorization and funding. 

* Provide local pcrftey makers with management Information derived from existing data sources 
(e.g.. California Basic Educational Data System) reflecting resource allocation choices. 

fncrease pubfic awareness of the so/ioof facilities crisis: 

Minimum standards for school facilities, reflecting educational needs, should be developed. The 
standards could be applied on a district-by-dlstrict basis to determine the nature and extent of the 
school facilities crisis. With that Infomnatlon, the problem can be more cleariy articulated to the public 
both at the state arKj local levels. 
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Accountability and Assessment 



Dfscfose (he budget impact of collectim bargaining agrmments: 

Tt>e current and future budge! impact of all collective bargaining agreements should be fully disclosed 

to the fKjWfc. 

Recruit ancT train cN^ bu^n^ €0idais: 

A ctHTjprehenstv© effort should b© made to expand the pool of people well qualified to becorm chief 
business officfats (C80s). btecau^ over tfie nsjst decade. 53% of the current dilef business officials 
are projected to reach retirement ape. Efforts shoiHd Include proyWIng mentoring programs, 
encouraging qualified Individuals tn crther fields to become CBOs, fo^erfng the development of 
university level prc^rams In school buslne^, ar^l Wentffying ih© key skills needed to succeed as a 
C80. Moreover, CBOs, both now and In the future, need to be ^ucathnalty orknted (i.e.. famHIar 
with the principal components of education reform) In addition to having solid technical skills In 
school business. 

Assessment 

The fundaments objectives of educatkjnal testing in Caltfomla schools are far from fulfilled. The 
dominant testing methods and formats not only fall to support the kind of teaching and learning that 
the state and natiorotf cu^ulum reform movement calls for, but actually retard that movenr»ent in 
Calift^nla. Students, teachers, and g^rents are not getting the necessary Information to gauge the 
educatksnal system's progress, detect strengths and vi^eaknesses, improve Instruction, and judge 
overall effectiveness. 

Redundancies and gaps exist In the system. State and local assessment systems are duplicative; yet 
whole parts of the school curriculum and major groups of student.^ are left out of the assessment- 
Improvement loop. 

Eliminate tmttif^ choice tests in fmfor of p&formance-t ts^ assessment 

The current approach to assessment of student achievemetit which relies on multiple choice student 
response nriust be abandoned bemuse of Its deleterious effect on the educati'^nal process. An 
assessment systcfn wtiich measures student achievement on performance-based measures is essential 
for driving the needed reform toward a thinking curriculum in which students are actively engaged 
and successful In achieving goals in and beyond high school. 

The California Assessment Program (CAP) direct writing assessment is an example of the 
performance-based (or at0tentic) ass^ment n^ed to drive program Improvements. It should fcje 
expanded to assess grades 3 and 6, In addition to grades 8 and 12 where direct writing assessnnent 
is now implement^j. Direct assessment methods callfng upon students to write, make oral 
presentations, and work with other students to solve real-world problems must also be implemented in 
mathematics, history, and science as soon as possible. 

Develop and use pawmfui end-of-course &(aminations: 

End-of-course examinations drive important improvements in high schools, and they should be 
provided for all major mm% etf study In the hi'gh schod curriculum. The current Golden State Exams 
Ir, algebra and geometry should be revised to Incorporate perfomiance-based measures. The new 
tests In U.S. history and economtes now available on an optional, district-paid basis should be offered 
to all students on a statewide basis. California's higher education systems should be encouraged to 
accept end-of-course exams for admission and placement purposes in lieu of Scholastic Aptitude rest 
(SAT) results and examinations developed and used by those systems. 
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Accountability and Assessment 



Develop muiH-level standards in ail perfm'mance arms: 

The stete should take the lead In develcping standards anchored to real-world competencies. 
Schods' iMx^ress woidd im jiKiged by the permit ol Rodents performing at each level. Advisory 
student j^cnranc© 1^ '*' . shmild b© set for key threshdds, such as 6th, 8th, and t2th grades. State 
and district tiiree-yea; ....provement targets shoiki be set, and the Workiink system for sharing 
transcri{^s with employers be Imf^emented statewide. 

Red^ign th© curtBut stat6 tssting program: 

A coTtpretei^e tesf^g sy^em must be create In virtilch core statewide student performance 
standards, along wfth local performance ^ndards, are meaningfully assessed. In si^h a 
comprehensive system, re^k^nsibfllty should be sirred. The state's rde shoukj be to develop and 
provide authentic as^ssment measures of the curriculum advcMJated by state frameworks; to provide 
scoring guides, training, and sMe-levd reports; and to monitor administration and scoring. The 
district's role shotid to administer, score, and provide for local reporting. 

The goal a comprehen^ve system Is to allow local distrtets to assess each student's performance 
at each grade level In great breadth. The system should toss on the teaching-learning process. 
Data needed for c«her purposes, such as prugmm evaluatton or judging schools' effectiveness, siiould 
be derived from a sttKlent-centered assessment s^em. Such a sv^em would yield data for any 
subject area and grade-level selected to serve as a checkpoint for broader state poltey purposes. 

tJeveiop a business r^arding ttie costs of a^essment 

The plan wouki Infcnn key decision-makers of the scope of work require to develop and Implement 
assessment reforms and the cost of doing them well. Assessment reforni has profound implkiatlons 
tor teaching and learning, as well as testing. Significant resources and time will be required; so will 
funding for staff development, test development, and actual testing. 
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Enhancing the Curriculuh 



To replace the currioda in mathemattes and science foumJ In frost American schods-curricula which 
promote under-achl^ng--oyr mtlm must do some ccHirageous work over the next five years. The 
recommendations v^teh foHcM are critical steps tov^rd making the thinking curricuium a r^lsty for 
every student 

Because of time limitations, the summit wort<lng group needed to concentrate on the important 
subject areas of mathemallcs and i»clence, but the r^x^nmendatlons should be Incorporated into a 
^me plan that emjompasses all currfeulum ar^s. A vivid and balanced picture of what we want our 
students to acccmf^ish shoukj be at the heart of that game fAan, This picture should include 
samples of student vrark across the cunlcidum and discussion hew the varfous curriculum 
ff^meworks work tc^ether. The game frfan must sAoO hidude a tlm^lne and budget for Implementing 
the recommerxiattons. 

Restnjcturing the teaching profession, along with refomis of staff development, assessmer^, and 
Instructional mater^s, require puWte support and money, Supfxjrt for the game p3an and its 
budget can be rallied if the promlso erf results Is realistic arKl compelling, and If accountability for the 
promised results Is real. 

The following r^xjmn^fTdatwis are a first step In dev^oplng a coherent implementation strategy for 
improving the cuniculum In mathemattes, science, and all other subject areas. 

Improve ame^mmit and ctevelop perfsymance siandards: 

* Develop performance standards In mathematics and science so that we get a dear picture of 
what California stirfents know and can do. 

* Use the performance ^^rdards to set targets for students bound for community colleges and 
tor four-year colleges and universities, as well as for students who v^l enter the work force 
ufKOT high school graduation 

* Recognize that dassroom tochers are the key to developing arxi implementing performance 
assessment. 

^ Inform the various corstituencfes about the critical need for and value of performance 
assessment. 

* Attempt to Influence the federal government to use performance assessment when making 
state-by-state comparisons of student achievement, so that alt efforts will be coordinated 
rather than counteipfoductive. 

* Communicate to the appropriate federal agencies that the required use of standardized tests 
to evaluate Chapter 1 programs Is a burden on the system, and request that states be 
allowed more flexibility. 

Enhance prc^msional deveiopment 

* Allocate $25 mlflton per subject area per year for professional development. Additional funds 
should be allocated to the sKe-based and resource consonia components of SB 1882. 
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Curriculum 



* Make staff development time an official part of the teacher's work year. I.e., staff deveJopment 
nnusi be considered time on f/ie job. 

* Extend the contracted schod year for teachers, with compensation, by at least 15 days. This 
time is ne^ssary for thinking, fanning, and collaboration with other teachers. 

* Give teachers time during Hw school day for continuous prcrfessiona! devdopment. much as 
university prdessors now have. 

* Certify professkHi^ dev^c^ent bas^ on curriculum framev/orks. 
Develop bettm' in^nn^Uomt ms^^als: 

* Ensure that students and teachers have InstructkHial materials and library resources that 
reflect the b@st thinking In each discipline. This indudes electronic and otS.er nonprint media, 
as well as (^nt rmterys In languages other than English amj Spanish. 

* Double, at lea^, the current annus^ appropriation to the Instructional Materials Fund (IMF) to 
meet Its IntefKfed purpc^es fully, and deregulate the process by which districts make 
expenditures from the IMF. 

* Hold putllshefB arxJ producers accountaWe for meeting the cun-iculum starxiards. 

* Establish a natkMial confederacy of consumers to Influence the development of inst.uctlonaS 
materials, and support efforts of state agencies and professional organizations to publish book 
mnem and consumer reports. 

* Hokf districts and teacher preparation programs accountable for instruction In using improve 
Instructional materials. 

* Ensure that science taboratori'js and equipmeni ami that mathematics manipulatives are 
available to all K-12 students and teachers. 

ResmjcUsre the leacM^ pr^^ession: 

* tjcpand the teacher's role legislatively to Include teaching other teachers as a peer coach or 
mentor, as w^l as In structured group Inservtee training activities. 

* Allow t^diers to play a broad role In assessment. 

* Make teacher^o-teacher professional wori< ongoing and career-long. 

* Provide teachers with staff development that (1) is curriculum-based, teacher-led, and tied to 
national and state reforms, as well as district priorities. (2) involves the best Instructbnal 
materials, and (3) works with students. 

* Allow teacher Isadsrs tim© to lead Leadership in curriculum reform v^ill have to como from 
teacher leaders connected to national reform. All teachers will need time to do the work of 

replacing the curriculum and learning new Instructional and assessment techniques. 
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Improving High School Transitions 



H5gh schocHs v^l chaWer^ed In the l^Os to pr^re Increa^ng numbers of students for jobs and 
higher aJucatlon. Meeting ihat cfrallenge yfM require rigorous programs; higher ^andards and 
Incentives tfrat are dearly urd^ood by everyone; art6 lncreas«J cdlaboratton with business. 
Industry, and Institutions erf higher teaming. 

Common Strategies 

Tliere are common strategies to ensure that all students have access to a strong core curriculum, 
regardless of their Immediate or ic^-term goals. 

Provide aff ^uctm^ a ri^msus, ^^i^tcated am cum'cutum: 

Regardl^ <^ backgrourKi, s rigorous, sophisticated core cuniculum must be pro\ddeu to all students. 
The curriculum mu^ ^ppoit ami encourage ^udents to ot^ln necessary skDIs. kncwfedge, and 
values to msDcW-ze their c^tons after graduation. To\ft«rd this end, we must: 

* Foster total ^aff commitment to a culture of high exf^tatlons for all studer^ts through a 
flexible ddlvery s^em which meets the diverse needs of ^udents while not reducing 
^ndards arKJ cunlcidum iment, and which utBizes nontradltional strategies and 
interdiscffidinary courses. 

* Provide continuous staff development, emphasizinc, techniques and ^rategles that support 
diverse student needs, Including up4o-date research methods and current literature about 
what works, ar«d visits to exemplary programs. 

* Incotporate technology Into the cuniculum to assist learning. 

* HokJ In^ltuttons accountabiu If certain groups of students are not achieving as well as others. 
Instltutfons must have meaningful measures of success. Student strengths must be assessed 
and Identified ^ler so tfmt outcome Indtoators can b© better selected. Performance 
standards must fe^ hnpiemented on which business, industry, an6 schools agree, and which 
both students and parents understand. 

* Target underrepresent^ youth for program assistance to enable special suprx)rt and teacher 
assignee, as well as pla^ment In appropriate advanced classes which allow access to 
^ut^tlon arKi career destinations of their choice. Coordinated services must be provided by 
higher educatton instltutk>ns, community resources, and business and Industry. 

Emphasize par&itai inmivement, broadscafe adifisement pmgfwns, and mpanded 
instructionai time: 

* Encourage early parental Involvement to nurture students. Parents must be aware of 
standards and requirements necessary for entry Into the job market or higher education. 

* Increase parents' release time from work so that they can participate more fuHy In student 
activities, not just when problems occur. 
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High School Transitions 



* Provide broad-sca^e advisement programs that allow for student mentoring, role moddlng. and 
counseling, as wen as lower adult-^udent ratios to enable better counseling and tracking of 
Indivkluai ^udent f^ogress. 

* Expand tiie scfiod day, school ^r, and/or summer programs to equip students with the 
skfiis to com^e in the work force or higher education. 

Organize m^xifces to h^p c^e/fver a mc^ ^>ptu^csted curriculum to more 
students: 

* Encourage cdlaiKsraffve efforts l^tween high schools and colleges, univ^ltles, and 
businesses to provide dsar standa^s and a^^^roaches to organize basic programs and 
cohefent services for ^ ^udents. The educatton and business connmunftles must agree on 
standards for apprenticeships, hiring criteria. arKl criteiia for ar lvancement in Jofcjs so that there 
are dear inoentives for stiKJents to complete a rigorous high r choof program. 

* Assist high schod students to make the transition to a four-year college or university, 
community coHege, technlral school, or job. 

* Examine ways of teaching our diverse student population and develop specific strategies to 
help students obtain the standards and expectations necessary to succeed. 

In addition to these comnrKjn strategies, goals and implementing recommendations have been 
established which address specific student outcomes: 

Four-Year Colleges and Universities 

Increase Ute nufnt)er of student who enroll in, and earn a bachelor's degree from a 
four-year c^i^e or university to 25% £f?ose students who int&aliy enter high 
school: 

with this ambitious go^, strategies must be adopted by high schods to ensure that ALL students, 
especially irnderrepresarrted minority youth, receive the fiCH^ssary preparation and develop the skills 
to enable collegiate-levat succ^. 

* Ensure that higher education works more closely vvfith high schools to expand the ability of 
underrepresented minority amj average students to make a successful transition to college. 
Once ^udents are enrolled, both systems must v^rk together to follow up ar^ ensure 
students' success In college. 

* Expand progranrrs success In identifying and assisting underrepresented students, especially 
minorities. These programs have distinct strategies, such as placement In advanced classes 
with support through counseling, tutoring, and mentoring. Examples In Califomia are AVID 
(Ach/ancement Via Individual Determination) and Project 2000. 

* Expand college schdarships arxJ loans, esp^^ially for underrepresented minority students. 
Businesses and foundations should establish clearinghouses where resources for scholarships 
and loans are categorized so that Information Is more easily accessible to schools and 
students. 
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High School Transitions 



* Ree^mine tha rde erf the Scholastic Ai^iKJe (SAT) in cdiege admissions decisions to 
reduce lis weight tn th<^ decisions. UnlM that occurs, progranis tliat h^p prepare students 
to talce the test must be expanded. The Tanfw Projects are examples of programs that 
prepare students for taking the SAT and Ametlcan dollege Test (ACT). Otiief useful tools are 
field trips to neightKjrIng unfversiti^, sp^^ tutorials for students, evening woricshops for 
parents, and monttorlng erf course selection. 

Communis Colleges 

Increase ttm mim&er of ^ucterUs wfm miroti in, and roceive an assoc/afe cf^r ee 
from a community ct^f^e to at least 25% of stu<Sents who insiially mt&r high 
school: 

Students must tje cleaHy aware of the starKJards and course sequences needed to enter Into 
community cdiege anemic or technical programs. School dist'icts and community colleges must 
continue to ^(pand ttie articulation process to ensure tlie success of students choosing this 
destination. 

* Dispel the notion timt high schocrf does not count, and that the dermnds and rigor of study 
can be deferred untH after high sctrool. Community college must not be viewed as an 
extension of high ^hcKrf with no consequences for 1^ preparation. 

* Provide experiences In the academic cdiege environment for high sch<xri students. 
Successful practices Indude: offering cdiege courses taught by cdiege Instructors on the 
high schod campus, encouraging concurreitt enrdiment of students, enrdiing students in 
summer cdiege courses, and using high schod and community cdiege students as tutors 
and rde models. 

* Begin Imir^edtete statewide Implementation d2+a and 2+2+2 programs with the goal of 
involving every high schod arid community cdiege. 

* Continue to expand Articulation Councils, bringing schod districts and community cdiege 
staffs together regdariy. Representatives from business, the community, and parents should 
be encouraged to wort< with, and give input to. the councils. Tasks should include 
coordinating curriculum, assisting in planning course sequences, determining placement 
criteria, and devising methods to encourage student matriculation. 

Transition to Work 

Increase the number stuc^nts who transition to worfc with sfdils that enat>le 
success to 40% ot the ^dmrts who enter high school: 

Students must gain increasingly sophisticated reading, writing, computing, thinking, and problem- 
solving skills to f»rfomi In more technical jobs. 

* Reach agreement t^tween educators and the business community on clear performance 
standards and incentives and put them Into place for entry Into the worl< force. These 
standards arxl Incentives must be built Into high schod programs early on. 

* Continue expanding cdlaboratlve efforts between academic and vocational teachers to 
integrate acklemlcs and vocational courses, and to build strong sequences of vocational 
offerings. 
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* Inform aH students about Incentive for succ^^ grsKiuates. Better r ^^- 3 jobs which 
students can m ufXKi gmduation from high schod are ©camples of meanSnc^ful Incentives for 
acadenf^lc. <x;cupatk^, ami persorml preparation. In r^um, schods shoufd guamatoQ 
gmduates, rcHBducatlng or i^raining them as necessary . 

* Dev^op fnterdls<df^i!WY ^udy areas relat^J to present and emerging careers and student 
interns, such as envirwmental ^iKiies, spa<^ age education. Intematkm^ studies, visual and 
perfomilng arts, democratlc-ecofKjmlc siudl^. and setvlce arKf hosplteiity Industries, 
Persraiall^ career f^ns for stiKients can also be Integral In helping them understand 
avaBaWe t^re^ opportiKiitles. 

At-Risk Students 

Reduce the numbm' of m^ng high ^00/ ^uder^ who dn^ mjt finom the cuiTam 
22% to und& 10%: 

The drcH>out rate must be substantially reduced If our society and economy are to coitlnue to be 
^ng. This ambitious goal wfll r^ulre concerted efforts on the Jimd of parents, teach^-^rs, other 
school personn^, and community members. 

* Invdve the entire schod community In strategies to keep ^udents from slipping through ffte 
cmcks. Eariy IdentWcatlon Is ^entlal. fdlowed by a strong support s^em \Afhlch Includes a 
close retatlor^ip wtth an adidt Low student/adult ratios are necessary to provkie more 
IndivkJiral att^^lcn. R®dtte schedules must In^Huted, IndiKJing ler^henlng of the school 
day to acc^smnnodate v»«)rklng students or extemJIng the school year to provide more time to 
learn. Other non-tradWt^I classroom models shotrid be IncorfKjrat^J as necessary to 
accommodate divert learning styles. Job needs, arKi family considerations. 

* Implement prc^rams, mk^ as student ^udy os support teams, to Identify ard serve students 
l:^fore titey income at-risk high schodl students. These teams review and evaluate Students 
who have the poter.t^ for becoming at-risk. Intervention strategies are established and 
individual plans aie created over a specified time. Other strategies include evaluation of site 
effectiveness In Intervening In at-risk behaviors, providing sumnter school for at-risk middle 
school students, and expanston <rf the Head S*z7i program for preschoolers. 

* Re^icate effective models tt^t are primarily ex^rlenty, b\A which Integrate the core 
curriculum. To help teachers choose effective models, they must have opportunities to 
observe suo^essful prc^rams ami teachers. In additfon, research must be conducted; the 
findings concerning effective strategies must b^ disseminated; and higher levels of training on 
effective strategies must be provided. 
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Improving Adult Literacy 



California is confronted by a serious between the sk8ls and knowJedge requirements of the future 
and the «iucatiomI attainment its populatton. iliitemcy krt&m no age, racN, soci^, or atfinic 
tjoundaries. Estimates Indte^e that shms in the di^ribution of ethnic-racial groups coukJ cause the 
pr<:^>ortion of tiie C^ift»ntei pc^julatfon over a^e 14 have literacy deflclendes to Irtcr^se from an 
estimated 15.1% In 1^7 to 18.S% In 2020. This would mean that son»e 4.2 mWion persons wouid 
have literacy deftelenctes In the y^r 2000, increasirtg to 5.8 mfflion by 2020. 

The m«Jlan y^rs of education required for emf^o^nent In 2tffi0 wHI be 13.5, ctmipared to 12.8 in 
1984. S€»ne 40% of ©mploymem In 1984 vvas found in low^ skilled occupations: in 2020. only 27% 
of the jobs wB! fell in ttmt category. Conversely, 41% erf the jobs in 200) w8l be In higher skilled 
occupations, comp^Bd to just 24% ir 1384. 

C^ream ackftt um^acy 5% per fm each of me rmt 10 years: 
Meeting this goal vM mmn ttet more California adults are able to (1) compete in the work piace; (2) 
understarKl and function in our democracy: and (3) enrich the quality of their lives. CalHomia 
encourages nation^ adoption of its pdicy of providing opportunities for all adults to learn to compute, 
read, write, and speak English. 

Forge a partrm^Up among key fm^tJors aiKi fftose who need fHeracy • Mis to 
meef future cfia^^r^s: 

To facBitate the partr^rshlp, the Superintendent of Puisik. Instructlc^ must coordinate, on a regtonai 
basis, alt resources for adiit literacy. Induding those of federal, state (i.e.. Joint Advisory Pdicy 
Council on Vocational Educatton, State Board of Education, Stat© Depamiient of Education, and the 
California State Ubmry), and local government agencies: business; labor; Industry: community-based 
organizations; military; non-prc^ or^nizatfons; volunteer: and other literacy provtders. The 
resource mus. be Wentified and redirected to meet priority needs (rf Hiiterate aduits. 

Through this partnership, the literacy delivery system shouid addrsss implementatton strategies to 
reduce literacy. Toward that end, every effort shouid be made to fund the recommendations In Mw/f 
Education for tiie 21st CBotufy: Strategic Pian to Meet California's Long-Term Adult Education Needs, 
which embodies various crucial objectives. 

Provide adequs^ r^jurces £o redu{^ adult Hliteracy: 

* Remove tlie adult education funding cap in current law 

* Encourage the Infusion d jKivate sector resources into the adult literacy system. 

* Urge adequate funding to serve refen-ed drofKJuts, Immigrants, and others who seek adult 
literacy instructkm. 

* Determine the cost of movifig an individual literacy recipient frc m 225 to 230 on the CASAS 
scale. 



Literacy is presumed to be a score of at lea^ 225 on the Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CASAS) scale or an equivalent level of achievement. CASAS assesses 
the life and work skills associated with functional literacy. 
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Adult Literacy 



Expand ancf &^iance litemc^ ptxsgrams: 

* E^Wlsh programs for cutrently unsen^ed populations, recognizing cultural dfvef^ty. 

* Support the transition erf high sch(Kd dropouts to adult literacy prrgrams* 

* Disseminate an up-to-date directory of aduit literacy s^vice prc^lders with instructions for use. 

* Identify the Itteracy oc^npetencles required by Califomk adi^s, cind d^^op plans to ensure 
that they are met. 

* Prontote adult irteracy ^c^ram qiMlfty through competency-based curriculum standards, 
Instructlor^ strategies which serve tt^ divert adidt literacy populations, and criterion- 
referenced ass^ment. Literacy instmction for the future must ^icompass a hierarchical 
structure ranging fmm mere survival, to wc»1< f^ace success, to quality of life competency in a 
moral s(xrfety. 

Expand the teaching kme and enhantm staff developntent 

* Recruit artd employ teachers of aduit literacy reiM^esentative erf the popidations served. 

* Preside staff devt^opnwrt In In^ructiorTai mathoddogy arxl use erf re^rce materials to me^ 
the needs of a diverse illiterate population. \A^ich includes the learning disabled, the 
incarcerated, the non-English sfi^klng, and the homeless. This staff development should 
emphasize instructional methodology approprkte for adults and should Include technotcgic^ 

inrwallons. 



* 



Disseminate throughout the nation the English-as-a-Second-Language and Adult Basic 
Education Institute models for adoption as exemplary staff development programs. 

Demand federal recognition and support: 

The level of adult literacy in the United States is a national crisis, lite issue deserves federal 
recognition and inltiativa, declaration of policy, and fiscal support. 



ERIC 
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Organizing More Effective Services for 
Children, Youth, and Families At Risk 



Our efforts to orc^nize mwe effecth^ serv',:^ must be guided by several key principles. Qualit/ 
education can ami must be a^mSaUe to a. Cirflfomfa diBdren and youth. All students can leant In a 
ccmmitled. caring en\^onment ScfKX^s a.xl communities mu^ provkle: clear CfXj^ctatlons; a safe, 
orderly environment; and an emphasis on education^ excellence, and sensitive, effective relationships 
which stjpport students and their famfiles. Schools, together with child and family support service 
ag^cles, are charged with meethig exl^ng and emerging ^uder« needs. These servfees indude 
education, phy^cal arKJ mental h^dth. juvenile ju^ice, chSd welfare, youth employment, recreation, 
child care and development, and provkJIng for the needs erf Individuals with dev^opmental disabflitles. 

At risk Is a sy^emlc ojndltlon. Community support service programs cannot Intervene successfully 
with children, youth, and feinfillles at risk uf^ess they develop coHaboratlve partnersh^js with formal 
linkages to «Jh(xds. Preventive ser>dces must be* emphasised. Prevention, intervention, and recovery 
efforts are not sp«dRc to f»rtlcular ages or levels of need. Long-term strategic plans for coordinated 
children's sBf^rfces, stete arxl natlcmal. must be dev^oped Immediately. We shouki: 

Prevent ^icten^ from incoming M-risk: 

Schools and other servk^ agmicies should take an equal leadership rde In coordinating health, 
nutrltkjn, and femily support sendees so that children at risk of failure begin school healthy and ready 
to team. A comprehenshm continuum of services, from early childhcKKl develc^ment through career 
preparatfon services, nmist be avaflable to all chBdren, partteulariy those most at risk. For example: 

* Prevent a variety of prottems through prenatal care, in addition to parenting education for 
pregnant teens and eaHy Intervention for their infants. 

* Enhance laming through preschool progran^s and before- and after-school child care, while 
supporting working famBles. 

* Acknowledge explteltty the Impacts of socioeconomic and c^her factors, Including refugee 
status, ethntetty, and poverty at ^ch school, and adress them In the delivery of preventive 
sendees. 

Monitor ^udent prepress: 

* Establish an exj^iclt mechanism at each school for (1) Wentifying unmet student needs; (2) 
making appropriate refen^is for school and communi^ support services, (3) maintaining 
linkages between the home, school, and refertal agencies; and (4) monitor^ - and supportirsg 
student progr^. 

* Use formal written individual student plans or less formal approaches, consistent with the 
needs of each student. 

* Use teaming appioaches, such as student study tsams, in identifying needs and targeting 
services. 

Involve ps/BHts and provide support for the home: 

Schools and other agencies need an array of opportunities for family support and involvement to help 
students succeed. Sensltfv».v and respect for the ethnic, cultural, and linguistic diversity that 
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Organizing More Effective Services 



charact^es California's population must bs con&kiered In the design of outreach and d^ivery of 
parent pragratm 

Schools and other ageticl^ sen/Ing chBdren, youth, and femflles most expand their rvilsslon to Indud© 
a family and d^iBd advocacy rde, with the famBy and sefvfce agencies supporting e^ch ether toward 
common goals. 

* ln^«^e parents In pdlcy dev^opment at the state and local levels !n all agencies serving 
chldren. youth, afKl femBles, 

* Identify are! expar^ community pmgrams ^t contribute to breaking the cyde of {K)verty and 
def^ndency, such as adilt education and IftefBcy, Pamntr as Teachers, and the Oua% 
EducB^on Project. Theso and c^her elective progrsuns represent promising models and 
should be ref^icat^. 

Enhance cmsminiy a>tlab(^aSkm and d^imy of (^wrpT^rensive smvices: 

* Dev^op local Interagency roundtabie cdlaborstlon models. The^ models should Include 
city/courty go\remmer«, busfne^/diamtjers <^ commerce, human service agencies, 
professional arKJ religious organizations, community cdleges, and four-year cdleges. By their 
active support, communities can influence attendance, drug-free schools, j^renl involvement, 
and Improved learning outcomes. 

* EstaWlsh schools as the hub of sendees ic^ students and females, providing the setting for 
assessing and responding to tfm wf»ote child's ne^s and ensuring follow-through. 

* Motivate agencies to participate In collaborative, Interagency ^forts through the most effective 
means: accountnbBity Indicators, mandates, rewards, penalties, or some combination thereof. 

Sncmase acf^Mmtat^tify: 

Local community and state age icles (both Individually and Jolntiy) should cteariy Wentlfy target 
populations and dellrieate short- and long-term service gcmfs to ensure that avaflable resources are 
utilized mo^ ^fecth^y. Progress toward these g^s should be evaliated upon measurable chHd-, 
youth-, aixl famBy-f(»us^ outcomes and report«J in annu^ scorecards. 

Coordinate miucaUoml fvogmms, especfaSfy cBt^orical programs: 

Categorical progranfYS need to aligned In support of ^ch district's core curriculum, rather than 
serving as atteirmte or rem^y curHcula 

* Give more fleJdbillty In designing and Implementing categorical programs to schools and 
districts demonstrating high levels erf student achievement with special needs stu ^ants~or 
which have made themselves a^ountable to do so. 

* Have all ^jhoffls arrf districts coordinate their categorical programs (e.g.. through AB 777, 
School-Based Coordinated Programs); IfKjr^se the amount of nne-on-one, high Intensity 
tutoring erf students; and prwide training for certified ed and classified staff to prevent 
students from becoming s^em failures. 

Provide ^a!tB &^ teadership: 

LoiM cdlaboration efforts can be focused and strengthened by state-level leadership, without creating 
new layers of bureaucracy. 
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OrganizifiQ More Effective Services 



Develop high isv^ poSfttel commUmenJt among state aganctes and elected officlaJs to provide 
financta! and other Incentives for formal Interagsncy collaboratton„ as well as clearinghouse, 
^tey af^ysls, and ssrvic© dsv^opment furtcttom. 

Davdop and im compatfbl© dala files across s©fvfc@s to monitor trends. This will aid long- 
range, pBventfve (inning. 

Provide financial Incentives-based on child-centered outcomes-for local collaborative efforts 
among schools and agencies. 

Give \rfslblllty and encouragement to modd Ic^l programs ihroughout the state, as well as 
assistance to replfuit© them In other communities. 
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Many of the key strategies of education refwn imerrelate with the topic of mstmcturing to imprme 
student peiiormance. Sudi strategies indude: mo^ng to a performanc^based accountabUfty 
system; daveloping comprehensive authentte a^essments; enriching ^aff development cppoftunities 
focused on deiSvering a blinking curriculum; developing doar perfonretice standards and incentives 
for students tran^tloning to *«ofk or community coiisge; coordinating services for students at rlsi<; and 
improving tmcher preparp - n r^-d recmitment, and enhancing professiona! opportunities for nm and 
existing teachers. 

Restructuring In a sens© encompasses all these stmtegSes; yet k carries the discussion further by 
speal<lng to ttie n^ to rmsnsider governance structunes, roies of peoi^e and organizations, revrards 
and incentive and the way ^hods are organized to succ^ In d^ivering a thinking cuniculum to 
an Increasln^y diveree student population. 

A significant achtevemens gap sti exists between Hi^nics and blacks on the one hand, and whites 
and Asians on the other. This achievement gap, the dramatically diafiging demographics in 
California, and the changing demands on our work force mal<e further breakthroughs in Improvement 
efforts imperative. Substantive and far reaching changes must be made in the educational system, 
while at the same time focusing on high standards and a rich curriculum for all students. 

Restructuring can help to meet those goals that have been estabiislted. Restructuring broadly refers 
to state, district, and schod efforts to revise governance and management procedures to link a clear 
vision with an unleashing of tfie creativity, energy and Intelligence of school and district staff so that 
students thrive. Restructuring means moving from a rule-based accountability system to a 
perlormance-based system. Thus, restructuring effectively joins increased flexibility and support with 
Increased accountability results. 

Below are recommerKjations for individuals and organizations at ail levels in the education system to 
consider as they pursue efforts to restructure. 

Focus f^ftK^ring effort on ^udrniis: 

* Guide all restructuririg efforts v/ith a student-centered vision and the bottom .Ine of improved 
student performartce. 

* Ensure that all students, regardless of sex. ethnicity, cultural background, or socioeconomic 
status, receive Instniction in and keep pace with a rich, engaging core curriculum. Specific 
courses that are rem^ial in natu: e and tracking should be abandoned. 

* Provide schools with flexibility to unleash the creativity and energy of the professionals at that 
site once student outcomes are agreed upon. Schools should be able to use their 
professional Judgment and expertise in figuring out how to teach a rich curriculum to all the 
students, 

* Locate as dose to the student as possible the decision-making on how to organize and 
manage a school to achieve a clear vision of performance goals and quality curriculum. 
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Restructuring 



Engage in kmg tang® ^mtegh framing: 

* Engage scfiods and districts In long-range ^rategte planning which Includes; (1) ongoing 
a^ssmems of need, (2) e^Wlshktg a dear vision, and (3) dev^cplng strategies and 
ovimershfp thos® strategic, including their implementation and evaluation. 

involve t^^ms in f^nst^fing: 

* Involve tochers In figuring out hew to Inprove their ^hoo! and to acquire additional skills, 
knwl^ge, arxi expertise. The state anc f«ier^ govsmments need to provide additional 
funds to pay for a longer work ^r for ieachets. This sdlow time for planning and 
tiBinIng In th© skHls r^cessary to adapt teacNng styles and instructional methoddogies to 
teach a rich, thinking airriculum succes^ty to diverse students. 

increase sem'cm c^m^km, nejdbllity, and accountabiiity: 

* Encoumge scfscKsl dlstfict. as v»fen as regional, state, and federal offices, to become much 
more smrim oriented, coflalKjratK'e, and supportive of creativity and risk-taking at individual 
sites to In^prwe stiKienf. outcomes and school performance. The agencies need to work, 
vtfher© po^ble, to r^ax ndes and regulations which impede schools' efforts to organize to 
improve student performance. 

* Increase aw^ountabllir/ for outcomes arwl student learning as the quid pro quo for 
deregi^atkwi and Increased ffexIbilSty. There should be accountability for every child, not just 
accountability for group averages. 

Modify ass^sftm^ prmtices: 

* Redesign assessments to reflect the n^ thinking, problem-solving cuniculum. ftJIore authentic 
assessment (such as writing essays, rather than completing multiple chorce tests) is needed in 
the basic prc^ram, as well as In categorical programs such as Chapter 1 . 

increase €^lab(^aikm, irm^wmmt, and incmtOms: 

* Sponsor Initiatives among schools, districts, and private Industry to educate parents on how to 
work with the school and their children to support their children's efforts to learn a rich 
curriculum. Steps Include ensuring that their children are enrolled In challenging courses, 
providing a study area at home, arxJ paying attention to progress in school. 

* Encourage prlve* ■ businesses to support parental Involvement by providing parental release 
time for schocrf Invc^ment activities. 

* Develop rewards and Incentives to keep the best teachers in the classroom and to attract 
hic,h quality teachers and administrators to schools with large numbers of students at risk. 
Differentiated staffing, career ladders, opportunities for professional growth, opportunities for 
Innovation, and paying for an extended school year should be explored. 

* Encourage private businesses to establish an incentive system for districts and schools to 
restnjcture by amassing the human and financial resources that they are willing to contribute 
to schools and targeting those resources vifhere serious restructuring tn Improve student 
performance Is undertaken. 
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iHpROViiifs Teacher Preparatxoh and Recruitment 



The success educattonal reform In Citflfomta fe InexirteaWy tied to the quality of the teachers, 
administrators, and €Aim school staff. We ne«d to: 

* Recrurt rtew teai^ters tecause d growing student enrdlment and th© increasing number of 
retiring tochers. 

* fnorea^ tli© number of minorfty educators in the teaching and administrative ranks. 

* Assure tfmt educators wHi be adequatdy prepared to teach a diverse student poptilatlon and a 
HK^re Hgorous, thinking currlcuftBTj. 

* Support firet-year teachers to stem the tide of those who are leaving the profession during 
their InHfal y^rs in the classrcKJm. 

* Binninale teachlrtg condttkin? wiilch cause nmny competent, veteran teachers to leave the 
profession. 

* Car«?fidly |^n and thotjghthiSly deliver professional deveJopmenS for sxisting teachers and 
administrators to maintain and improve their skHIa 

Expand tem^m rmm^itirmt 

* Recruit mlncffM^ Into the educ^ttu- prcrfesston at all levels (Including teachers, administrators, 
^ff development providers, and liides). Statewide tergets for minority recmltmeit must be 
set, araj the pocd of recruits enlarged to Include aides, parents, out-of-state teachiirs, and mid- 
career people from otlw fidds. 

* Develop ^ferrate routes and revise regiriatlons to promrte entrance into the teaching 
profession of mkJ-career persons. These routes might Indude (1 ) fast track credential 
progranrts for f^rsons with credentials from other states or experts In other professions; (2) 
mini-credBnt(alB for persons who wish to remain In c^her prcrfessions while teaching a K-12 
course; ami (3) mbbaticals for private sector professionals to allow them to teach for a year. 

* Create Incentive for tochers to enter and remain In the profession, such as making salaries 
competitive wtth other professions requiring a bach^or's degree; loan forgiveness; home 
subsidies in high-cost areas; and reduced UC/CSU fees for educators and/or their children. 

Improve feac^ier pmparsUon: 

* View teacher preparation as a shared higher education/school district responslbHity, with the 
higher education institutions' involvement continuing (but diminishing) after the preliminary 
credential, and the dl^rlds' inv(^emant increasing. Field experiences should be provided at 
three levels: (1) earfy fi^d experience for elementary, secondary, and undergraduate students 
to encourage them to think of teaching as a career (e.g., peer or cross-age tutoring); (2) 
internship during the teacher preparation program; and (3) supervised teaching during the 
induction period with support from on-site peers as well as from the college or university, 

* Enhance the status of teacher preparation within the university by creating a clinical 
professorship that would reward higher education faculty for work in K-12 education in lieu of 
traditional research actlviti^. 
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Teacher Preparation and Recruitment 



* Emphasize that teadiing a llf^ong respotjslijfifty in tocher prejraraflc5n and staff 
development ccajrs^. An sf^rm^ce^p period of up to three years as a oondttSon of 
credentialfng shoukJ be conskJered. During tf^ apprenticeship. sp^BIc h^p would be 
provkJed tn effective and socferi don^ains (e.g.. how to work ^-m parents, how to improve the 
school eiwlmnmert, and how to draw upon community resources to deal with prot^ems of 
syS^nce ak^^ ami chlid atsuse). 

* Cc»isfder the lessons of a business mode/ approach at^iod to teacher preparation, where K- 
12 Is the consumer and higher education the service povkJer Higher education Institutions 
ne^ more re^l^lc incarnation atKHit their teacher preparation pre^ram grsduates, so that (1) 
new teachers can be ejected to fit Job requirements and (2) appropriate support for new 
teachei^ can be deigned. 

* EstaWlsh a tdl-free t^ephon© number to provide Infofroation about the need for teachers 
throughout the ^te, as well as In specific geographic areas, curricular areas, and for specie^ 
student popiiatfons. 

Improm fe^rfier indudkm, f^ntkm, and a^e^mmt 

* Create an or^nlied, systematic, statewide process for support of new »^chers and 
assessment of their competencies. Including (1) an Induction or apprenticeship period of up 
to three years; (2) mentoring: (3) reduced workload; (4) assessnfreni; (5) an on-site support 
person; and (6) if p«^W©, a t^m erf support peofrfe or a team-ts^ching anangement. 
Programs like the California New Teacher Prefect should be expanded. 

* Set statewide targets for the retention of new teachers, overall and for un-*errepresented 
ethnic groups. 

* Reach agreement on what teachers need to know and be abie to do. and base teacher 
assessnwnt upon this agreement. NattonaJ efforts toward this end must be coordirmted. 

* P.ovkJe flexibfllty to encourage creative approaches, Ideas, and teaching methods. Efforts to 
support arKi assess new teachers must not result in a thorougNy homogenized profession. 
The multicultural natuns of California's student population demands a muStl-dimensional 
ediK^atior^ environment 

Enhance pfx^^onal cf&mfopmmt: 

* Make teachir^ a fidl-tlme profession. The teacher wori< y^r must be increased by 10 to 20 
professkingri days In addition to the current 1^ Instructkjnai days. The add.ttonal days should 
be interspersed among the instruction^ days to provWe time for profession^ development, 
planning, proWem sdving, and peer coaching. 

* Give teachers opportunities to broaden their responsibilities, with appropriate pay and w/ithout 
permanently leaving the classroom. These opportunities might include (1) career ladders. (2) 
reduced wvork ksads with time allowed for peer obser\«tk3n. and peer coaching or curriculum 
de^^elopment, afxJ 0} expansion of the mentor teacher prc^ram. Local districts should 
detennlne the appropriate teacher/administrator ratio (perhaps through collective bargaining), 
or administer should be redefined so that more teachers can assume a wider variety of 
responsibilities. 
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* Restnicture the currem s^ary schedu!©. Adxmncements shouW be based on performance, 
rather than on the accun^ulatlon €rf units or yean. Pay should iincrease as responsibiity amJ 
competence fncmase. Teachers shoyld be paid for participation in professional development 
activities when those activities occur. 

* De^n si^cific ^ff d^iopment for thos© p^-s^His involved in instructing or supervising 
potentiat arKl beginnir^ tochers. This training woiid indude staff development for principals 
on how they can supfxirt and ev^uate new teachers, as well as for mentors or experienced 
tochers who ^1 act as cc^chsf of new teachers. Those Involved in designing and delivering 
fhB staff deveio^ent n^i recent K-12 school ^(perience. 

improve adtninsstiBtof (^&ci&^aiing Bnd (tuning: 

* Improve the qusttity of the current system for o'edentfeilng administrators, including Increasing 
emphasis on curriculum and Instructions^ leadership similar to the cun-er^t Califomfa School 
L^dership Academy pr(^ram, and pro\^e opportunities for [Xiterttlal administrators to worl< 
as interns. The administrative credentialing process should be streamlined to be more 
attractive and less complicated. 

* Provide all administrators and schod board memisers ongoing prcrfessional development, 
especyiy to develop new skills required by restructuring and to meet the rieeds of diverse 
student populations. 
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Afphabeticai Listing of Participants 

Workshop assignmen! undeflfned . 
Group leaders danc^ad by asterisk (*). 



Ffonk J. Abbon 
l^y Albmni 

ft/lember. Board of ECucation 
em Gfove Unmed SD 
Adult UtefQcy 

Ombrd L Altenby 
Secretary 

Health Wetfore Agency 
Students At-^s l< 

Ed Andcfson 

D^ectof, Department d? Education 
Pacific Won Conference 
Seventh Day Adverrtlsts 
Curriculum 

Gall Anderson" 
S^^efintendetTt 
Redmont City Unified SD 
Stu dents fKt-msk 

Jose ^m\a Anton 
Advisor fof Spanish Ecfeicatlon 
Counsulals QcneraJ of Spain 
Tcgct^er Pregsarotion/Recruitment 

Wes ApKer 

Bjecutlve Director 

Association of Cafifornla School 

Adminl<5tratorB 

Restructxft^xt 

vk3t:epti Appel 
Superintendent 
Shaste Union High SO 
AcCQ^mtabHIty/As^ssment 

Anthony Av'^na 
Superintendent 
Atascadero Unified SO 
Teacher Preparatton/Recrultment 

James S. Baker 

S4/p<^ntefKSent 

Pfija o Vafley Unified SO 

Stuflcnts At-Risk 

Mary Sarr 

{Rector, Calilornis Uterature Project 
Dave 8afr&m 

Vice Resident. Corporate Affairs 
Apple Computer. Inc. 
Restrtjcti^rjng 

Joan Barram 

fw^ember. Board of Education 
CuperttTK) Union SD 
eacher Preparation/Hecrurtment 

James 8aughman 

Superintendent 

San Jose Unffled SD 

Hkfi School Transitions 

8i?rfle Becker 

Dorothy Kirby Center School 
Adult Uteracy 

Aaphaei R. B^jlluomkil 
Superintendent 
Fremont Unified SD 
Cunlculyrn 
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